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it all is the invisible secret thoughts, be- 
neath the specious bravery, of the un- 
countable multitude gathered together 
under the spell of the brains that invented 
the organism. Can you not look through 
the transparent faces of the young men 
with fine waistcoats and neglected boots, 
and of the young women with concocted 
hats and insecure gay blouses, and of the 
waiters whose memories are full of Swiss 
mountains and Italian lakes and German 
beer gardens, and of the violinist who 
was proclaimed a Kubelik at the Conser- 
vatoire and who now is carelessly pro- 
nounced “jolly good” by eaters of beef- 
steaks? Can you not look through, and 
see the wonderful secret preoccupations ? 
If so, you can also pierce walls and floors, 
and see clearly into the souls of the cooks 
and the sub-cooks, and the cellar-men, and 
the commissionaires in the rain, and the 
washers-up. They are all there, includ- 
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ing the human beings with loves and am- 
bitions who never do anything for ever 
and ever but wash up. These are wistful, 
but they are not more wistful than the 
seraphim and cherubim of the upper 
floors. ‘The place is grandiose and im- 
posing; it has the dazzle of extreme suc- 
cess; but when you have stared it down 
it is wistful enough to make you cry. 

Accidentally your eye rests on the gor- 
geous frieze in front of you, and after a 
few moments, among the complex scroll- 
work and interlaced Cupids, you discern 
a monogram, not large, not glaring, not 
leaping out at you, but concealed in fact 
rather modestly! You decipher the mono- 
gram. It contains the initials of the lim- 
ited company paying forty per cent., and 
also of the very men whose brains in- 
vented the organism. They are men. 
They may be great men; they probably 
are; but they are men. 
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The Bay of Monterey 


By Washington Van Dusen 


OME and rest beside the bay, 
Drink the heaven of its calm, 
Where the cypress sheds its balm, 
And the surges chant a psalm 
To the cliffs of Monterey! 


Come and dream beside the bay, 
Near the fields of fadeless green, 
Where bright flowers are always seen, 
And the skies, deep blue serene, 

Tints the bay of Monterey. 


Come and watch when parting day 
Adds its golden touch supreme; 
When the waters glow and gleam, 
And the heavens lie adream 

On the bay of Monterey. 


O, sweet cliffs of Monterey, 
Still in fancy far away 
I can see your sapphire bay, 
Hear your surges, murmured lay 
Lull the shores of Monterey! 
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TRIFLE over a 


half century ago 


a statl, ~slender 
lad of sixteen 
was among 


those who were 
dubbed “Fresh- 
ese = obs sblte 
young soldiers 
at our Academy 
on the shores of 
the Hudson. The father of the boy 
wanted his son to serve his country as 
he had served it, for the elder Whistler 
is known to every army man as one of 
the ablest engineers who wore the uni- 
form, although his greatest ability was not 


Wash Sketch 
Made while a cadet 


Whistler’s West Point Drawings 


A Unique and Little Known Collection 
By Day Allen Willey 
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shown until he took up his life in far- 
away Russia as the adviser of the Czar. 
When James McNeil Whistler entered 
West Point, he performed the routine of 
the cadet life—mounting guard, drilling 
with his battalion, doing sentry duty by 
night as well as by day. Thus it was that 
he has left behind him a collection of his 
work which, while executed with juvenile 
fingers, shows his originality so clearly 
that it does not need his initials or name 
to prove that it is genuine, although nearly 
all of the drawings bear his signature. 
The life of a would-be soldier made such 
an impression upon him that several of 
the sketches form a most amusing satire 
and bring out forcibly this trait of his 
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WHISTLER’S WEST POINT DRAWINGS 


character. It is easy to imagine that his 
model was himself in his portraiture of 
the sentry or post. The boyish face has 
a humanity about it which is unmistak- 
able. ‘The military expert, however, will 
quickly realize that the various postures 
of the caricatures are extremely realistic, 
even the position when the youthful sen- 
try has collapsed from fatigue. Perhaps 
the most notable of this unique supple- 
ment to the work we have of Whistler is 
what might be well termed the “Cadet 
Nightmare’—the sleeping sentinel sud- 
denly aroused by the corporal’s guard— 
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surprised while napping on duty. The 
moon shining full in his face shows it 
wearing a look of horror and amazement 
which only the genius of a Whistler could 
produce. 

Just recently has this valuable collec- 
tion of the artist’s youthful efforts been 
brought to light through the contribution 
of a friend who was a fellow-cadet at the 
academy, and for whom they were drawn. 
Fortunately they are to be preserved in 
the institution, where they will bring back 
many interesting memories of the artist 
as a boy. In fact, what little is known 


Pen and Ink Drawing 


Done in 1853 while in the Department of Drawing, U.S. Military Academy 
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of his early life at the Point is derived 
principally from the stories told by his 
fellows. Not for several years did he 
display any of his talent except an occa- 
sional crude drawing made in someone’s 
autograph album. In his fourth year, 
however, he was placed in the drawing 
class. Now the models of the boys were 
merely bits of landscape, such as houses, 
rivers, clumps of trees and other very 
prosaic objects, as they were intended 
chiefly to perfect the class in designing 
breastworks, walls and fortifications. 
When Whistler made copies which were 
far superior to the models, his instructor, 
Professor Robert Weir, was astonished. 
He carefully watched his progress and 
finally substituted a painting of a group of 
human figures for the black and white 
landscape outlines. The copy made of 


On Post in Camp 
(First half hour) 


this work was not only well executed, but 
the proportions of the faces were more 
accurate and the attitude of the figures far 
more human. Then the shrewd old in- 
structor realized that here was an artist 
being trained for a soldier. Perhaps his 
encouragement led the young cadet to give 
up the gun and uniform, and later to de- 
vote himself to the brush and palette. 
After Whistler began drawing the 
barns and trees and rivers from the 
sketches tacked upon the wall, his efforts 
were no longer confined to the surface of 
the paper. If the inspiration seized him 
he was just as liable to adorn the top of 
a camp stool or the flap of a tent with 
ink or crayon. During the summer, when 
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the cadets partly lived under canvas, he 
spent much of his leisure hours in this 
diversion, often taking a model from a 


On Post in Camp 
(Second half hour) 


group of his fellows and making a carica- 
ture that, while amusing in the extreme, 
clearly revealed the identity of the origi- 
nal. The painting which Prof. Weir 
placed before him to test his ability was 
by no means the only picture which he 


On Post in Camp 
(Third half hour) 


copied while at West Point. Though 
many years have passed since he left the 
institution, they still tell the story about 
his portrait of the monk. In those days 
his ideas apparently ran to religious sub- 
jects as well as cartoons. One of his 
efforts was a scene in church where a 
friar is standing near a window. While 
at work upon this, one of the assistant 


WHISTLER’S WEST POINT DRAWING 


instructors who happened to be in the 
class room looked over his shoulder and 
noticed he had made a shadow upon the 
wail where it was apparently too high con- 
sidering the light from the window. He 
called the young artist’s attention to this, 
saying that he had made the shadow in- 
correctly. Whistler glanced at him with- 
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his friends, in decided contrast with the 
sentry series is a more elaborate religious 
scene representing Christ coming from a 
temple, and apparently giving alms to the 
needy. This might be called the master- 
piece of the West Point collection, and is 
especially notable for the intensely human 
attitudes of the people, although the face 


On Post in Camp 
(Last half hour) 


out a word, then, dipping his brush in the 
color, with a single sweep of his hand 
formed a cowl above the monk’s head of 
precisely the proper proportions to cast 
the shadow if the man were standing in 
this position in real life. According to 
the story, the instructor glanced at the boy 
in amazement, too nonplussed to say a 
word. 

His near-sightedness was evidently inher- 
ited, for as a cadet Whistler read his book 
held close to his eyes, and when engaged 
with pen or pencil bent over the table or 
desk until his face almost touched it. 
When at work he was always the center 
of a knot of boys attracted to him by the 
instinctive knowledge of his _ talent. 
Though they might not appreciate the 
‘wonderful picture he could etch with a 
few strokes of his pen, they felt that their 
comrade was an artist and was to be 
looked up to for his peculiar ability. The 
tales told of him show that he displayed 
the same marvelous celerity of touch as 
a boy that he did in later years. As one 
of his friends put it, he would compare a 
mosaic on paper or canvas. In reproduc- 
ing a group of figures he seldom drew an 
outline to be filled in, but would begin on 
a head here or a leg there, or perhaps a 
minor detail that only an artist could give. 

While the sketches of the boy sentry 
were merely “dashed off’ as presents to 


of Christ is decidedly an original concep- 
tion. This was executed as a contribution 
to the Department of Drawing. 

There are West Pointers still living who 
can remember the days when the Thomp- 
son house existed. ‘his was a boarding- 
house kept by a Mrs. Thompson and her 
three daughters of uncertain age. A 
brother had been killed in one of the 


Water Color Drawing 


Copied from a colored print 
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Indian wars, and a highly cherished oil 
painting, supposed to represent him, had 
a place of honor in the family parlor. 
Among the tables at the Thompson House 
was one called the “family table,’ because 
it was large enough to accommodate a 
few cadets besides Mrs. Thompson and 
her daughters. The boys preferred places 
at this table, because the food was more 
abundant and of a better quality. Whis- 
tler was one of those who boarded at the 
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Thompson House, and it did not take 
him long to find out that the painting was 
a sacred possession of the household. He 
allowed himself to be caught one day 
admiring it so greatly that he made a very 
favorable impression, and during the rest 
of his stay at the house occupied a seat 
at the special table, although he confessed 
to his classmates that his admiration was 
merely pretended, because, to use his ex- 
pression, it was “only a daub.” 


The Art of the Theater 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of The American Dramatist 


HE, perfect art is 

that which does 
not obtrude it- 
Seltes diat-is- an 
accessory, all the 
more reason for 
maintaining its 
proper balance. 
Any. stage pic- 
ture is simply a 
means toward 
an end. And that end is harmony. But 
when stage pictures are ends in them- 
selves, then there is necessarily a lack of 
idea in the play. No drama can exist 
without a central idea. That idea may 
be one of reality or one of fancy, but aim- 
less impressionism has no meaning for the 
stage. One may read books that end any- 
where. At the theater a play cannot break 
off ; it must satisfy a certain sense of com- 
pleteness. It is the privilege of the dram- 
atist to select the important moments of 
life for his play. His most perfect art is 
gained when he allows his characters to 
move consistently in their relation to those 
important moments. And the accessory 
must be reticent and true. 

We mean by true that any accessory of 
the stage must either reinforce the idea 
of the dramatist, or vivify the characters 
he portrays. No accessory must be so 
blatant as to swamp the idea, as to de- 
tract the attention away from the main 
flow of the drama. Hence, technique 
must be developed to the point of the 


most exquisite sensitiveness. An actor’s 
genius should never dominate the surety 
of his technique. Irving’s did not, nor 
does that of Sarah Bernhardt. The mere 
picture should never occupy the mind of 
the stage manager to the detriment of the 
entire atmosphere of the play he is mount- 
ing. There are spiritual values that even 
accessories might cope with and gain; 
there are masses that are more important 
than detail—masses not only in acting but 
in scenery. The whole art of the theater 
is a matter of suggestion, and the stage a 
bridge between two imaginations: that of 
the dramatist and that of the audience. 

George Henry Lewes once wrote, “It is 
noticeable that people generally overrate 
a fine actor’s genius, and underrate his 
trained, “skill?*~ -Phe.-périect’ art-o£, the 
theater is very largely dependent upon 
trained skill. And in all departments that 
go to the erection of the cardboard play, 
it is balance which tends toward perfec- 
tion. For instance, the drama is not real- 
ity, but a representation of reality. The 
actor in King Lear is not really mad, but 
he uses those elements of the actor’s tech- 
nique which suggest madness. Many 
players say that when they see an actress 
shedding real tears on the stage, the feel- 
ing.aroused for her is not that of pity, but 
that of irritation. Pity in acting is not 
gained by such false means. What is now 
needed, in order to carry the art of the 
theater forwards is technique—the perfect 
balance of every accessory. 


